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TO OUR READERS. 


In order to give our readers information in regard to men in foreign 
countries who are interested in Prison Discipline, we subjoin a few names: 


A. DE TOCQUEVILLE, ? 


G. DE BEAUMONT, Membres de V Académie Francaise, Paris. 
M. CH. LUCAS, § 


M. DEMETZ, Membre du Conseil Général du Département du Seine-et- 
Oise, etc., Paris. 
M. G. BLOUET, .4rchitecte du Gouvernement. 


W. CRAWFORD, Ese. 


ar. : PERRY. Esq. Inspectors of Prisons of Great Britain. 


MAJOR JEBB, 

EDWIN CHADWICK, Esq., London. 

C. J. A. MITTERMAIR, Professor of Law at Heidelberg. 

DR. N. H. JULIUS, Berlin. 

—— HITZIG, Counsellor of State of Prussia, Berlin. 

DR. VERDEIL, Member of the Great Council, Vice President of the Coun- 
cul of Health, at Lausanne, Switzerland. 

COUNT PETITTI DI FORETO, Turin, Italy. 

DR. GOSSE, Geneva, Switzerland. 

JACOB POST, Esg., London. 

M. MOREAU CHRISTOPHE, Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, France. 

DR. VARRENTRAP, Germany. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE DUTIES OF WITNESSES AND JURYMEN. 





THERE is no subject in the wide range of criminal jurisprudence 
so important as that of the duties of witnesses and jurymen. 
The subject is ably met in the article below from Dickens’ House- 
hold Words. On these two classes depend not only human life 
but property. In the annals of history we find, especially when f 
laws have been severe, that the consequence has been an extensive . 
perjury. Take the following: Lord Suffield speaking on this 
subject in the British Parliament said, ‘he held in his hand a list 
of 555 perjured verdicts, delivered at the old Bailey in fifteen 
years, beginning with the year 1814, for the single offence of 
stealing from dwellings, the value stolen being in these cases sworn 
above forty shillings, but the verdicts returned being to the value 
of thirty-nine shillings only. If we look at the writings of Sidney 
Taylor, we find repeated instances of the manner in which 

- testimony is given, and the various ways in which men perjure 
themselves. ‘Then, how easily may a corrupt witness, especially 
a female in certain cases, present testimony that may baffle even the 
most learned. Lord Chief Justice Hale said, of an offence which 
will be easily understood, ‘ that it was of all charges the one most 
easy to be made, and the most difficult to be disproved.’ Every 
juryman should do his duty, and leave the consequences to take 
care of themselves. He owes a duty to the public as well as the 
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prisoner. His duty is a plain, straightforward one. His duty 
done, no consequence can harm him; his duty disregarded, there 
is no evil that he cannot fly from quicker than that. With these 
views we place the article before our readers : — 


A remarkable instance of mistake in identity, which put the life of 
a prisoner in extreme peril, I heard from the lips of his counsel. It 
occurred at the Special Commission held at Nottingham after the riots 
consequent on the rejection of the Reform Bill by the House of Lords, 
in 1831. 

The prisoner was a young man of prepossessing appearance, 
belonging to what may be called the lower section of the middle rank 
of life, being a framework knitter, in the employment of his father, 
a master manufacturer in a small way. He was tried on an indict- 
ment charging him with the offence of arson. A mob, of which he 
was alleged to be one, had burnt Colwick Hall, near Nottingham, 
the residence of Mr. Musters, the husband of Mary Chaworth, whose 
name is so closely linked with that of Byron. This ill-fated lady 
was approaching the last stage of consumption, when, on a cold and 
wet evening in autumn, she was driven from her mansion, and com- 
pelled to take refuge among the trees of her shrubbery, — an outrage 
which probably hastened her death. 

The crime, with its attendant circumstances, created, as was 
natural, a strong sympathy against the criminals. Unhappily, this 
feeling, so praiseworthy in itself, is liable to produce a strong tendency 
in the “public mind to believe in the guilt of a party accused. People 
sometimes seem to hunger and thirst after a criminal, and are disap- 
pointed when it turns out that they are mistaken in their man, and 
are, consequently, slow to believe that such an error has been made. 
Doubt!ess, the impression is received into the mind unconsciously ; 
but although on that ground pardonable, it is all the more dangerous. 
In this case, the prisoner was identified by several witnesses as 
having taken an active part in setting fire to the house. 

He had been under their notice for some considerable space of 
time: they gave their evidence against him without hesitation, and, 
probably, the slightest doubt of its accuracy. His defence was an 
alibi. ‘The frame at which he worked had its place near the entrance 
to the warehouse, the room frequented by the customers and all who 
had business to transact at the manufactory. He acted, therefore, as 
doorkeeper, and in that capacity had been seen and spoken with by 
many persons, who in their evidence more than covered the whole 
time which elapsed between the arrival of the mob at Colwick Hall 
and its departure. The alibi was believed, and the prisoner, after a 
trial which lasted a whole day, was acquitted. 

The next morning he was to be tried again on another indictment, 
charging him with having set fire to the Castle at Nottingham. The 
counsel for the prosecution, influenced by motives of humanity, and 
fully impressed with the prisoner’s guilt on both charges, urged the 
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counsel for the prisoner to advise his client to plead guilty, undertaking 
that his life should be spared, but observing at the same time that his 
social position, which was superior to that of the other prisoners, 
would make it impossible to extend the mercy of the Crown to him 
unless he manifested a due sense of his offences by foregoing the 
chance of escape. ‘ You know,’ said they, ‘how rarely an alibé 
obtains credit with a jury. You can have no other defence to-day 
than that of yesterday. ‘The Castle is much nearer than Colwick 
Hall to the manufactory, and a very short absence from his work on the 
part of the prisoner might reconcile the evidence of all the witnesses, 
both for him and against him; moreover, who ever heard of a 
successful alibi twice running ?’ 

The counsel for the prisoner had his client taken into a room ad- 
joining the court, and having explained to him the extreme danger in 
which he stood, informed him of the offer made by the prosecutors. 
The young man evinced some emotion, and asked his counsel to 
advise what step he should take. ‘ The advice,’ he was answered, 
‘must depend upon a fact known to himself alone — his guilt or 
innocence. If guilty, his chance of escape was so small, that it would 
be the last degree of rashness to refuse the offer; if, on the other 
hand, he were innocent, his counsel, putting himself in the place of 
the prisoner, would say, that no peril, however imminent, would 
induce him to plead guilty.’ The prisoner was further told, that in 
the course of a trial circumstances often arose at the moment, unfore- 
seen by all parties, which disclosed the truth; that this consideration 
was in his favor if he were innocent, but showed, at the same time, 
that there were now chances of danyer, if he were guilty, the extent 
of which could not be calculated, nor even surmised. The youth, 
with perfect self-possession and unshaken firmness, replied, ‘If am 
innocent and will take my trial.? He did so. Many painful hours 
wore away, every moment diminishing the prisoner’s chance of 
acquittal, until it seemed utterly extinguished, when some trifling 
matter, which had escaped the memory of the narrator, occurred, 
leading him to think it was possible that another person, who must 
much resemble the prisoner, had been mistaken for him. Enquiry 
was instantly made ef the family, whether they knew of any such 
resemblance ; when it appeared that the prisoner had a cousin so much 
like to himself, that the two were frequently accosted in the streets, 
the one for the other. The cousin had absconded, 

It is hardly credible, though doubtless true, that a family of respect- 
able station could have been unaware of the importance of such a 
fact, or that the prisoner, who appeared not deficient in intelligence, 
and who was assuredly in full possession of his faculties, could be 
insensible to its value. ‘That either he or they could have placed 
such reliance on his defence as to induce them to screen his guilty 
relative, is to the last degree improbable, especially as the cousin 
had escaped. Witnesses, however, were quickly produced, who 
verified the resemblance between the two, and the counsel for the 
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prosecution abandoned their case, expressing their belief that their 
witnesses had given their evidence under a mistake of identity. 

The narrator added, that an alibi stood a less chance of favorable 
reception at Nottingham than elsewhere, although in every place 
received with great jealousy. In one of the trials arising out of the 
outrages committed by the Luddites, who broke into manufactories 
and destroyed all lace frames of a construction which they thought 
oppressive to working men, an alibi, he said, had been concocted, 
which was successful in saving the life of a man notoriously guilty, 
and which had therefore added to the disrepute of this species of 
defence. The hypothesis was, that the prisoner, at the time when 
the crime was committed, at Loughborough, sixteen miles from 
Nottingham, was engaged at a supper party at the latter place; and 
the prisoner having the sympathy of a large class in his favor, whose 
battle he had been fighting, no difficulty was experienced by his 
friends in finding witnesses willing to support this hypothesis on their 
oaths ; but it would have been a rash measure to have called them 
into the box unprepared. And when it is considered how readily a 
preconcerted story might have been destroyed by cross-examination, 
the task of preparing the witnesses so as to elude this test, was one 
requiring no ordinary care and skill. ‘The danger would arise thus : 
Every witness would be kept out of court except the one in the box. 
He would be asked where he sat at the supper? where the prisoner 
sat, and each of the other guests; what were the dishes, what was 
the course of conversation, and so forth — the questions being capable 
of multiplication, ad infinitum ; so that, however well tutored, the 
witnesses would inevitably contradict each other upon some matters, 
on which the tutor had not foreseen that the witness would be cross- 
examined, or to which he had forgotten the answer prescribed. The 
difficulty was, however, surmounted. After the prisoner’s apprehen- 
sion, the selected witnesses were invited to a mackerel supper, which 
took place at an hour corresponding to that at which the crime was 
committed ; and so careful was the ingenious agent who devised this 
conspiracy against the truth that, guided by a sure instinct, he fixed 
upon the same day of the week as that on which the crime had been 
committed, though without knowing how fortunate it would be for the 
prisoner that he took this precaution. When, on cross-examination, 
it was found that the witnesses agreed as to the order in which the 
guests were seated, the contents of the dishes, the conversation which 
had taken place, and so forth, the counsel for the Crown suspected 
the plot; but not imagining that it had been so perfectly elaborated, 
they inquired of their attorneys as to whether there was any occur- 
rence peculiar to the day of the week in question, and were told that 
upon the evening of such day a public bell was always rung, which 
must have been heard at the supper, if it had taken place at the time 
pretended. ‘The witnesses were separately called back and questioned 
as to the bell. They had all heard it; and thus not only were the 
cross-examiners utterly baffled, but the cross-examination gave tenfold 
support to the examination in chief, that is, to the evidence as given 
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by the witnesses in answer to the questions put by the prisoner’s 
counsel in his behalf. 

The triumph of falsehood wascomplete. The prisoner was acquitted. 
When however the attention of prosecutors is called to the possibility 
of such fabrications, they become less easy of management. The 
friends of a prisoner are often known to the police, and may be 
watched — the actors may be surprised at the rehearsal; a false ally 
may be inserted among them; in short there are many chances of 
the plot failing. This, however, is an age of improvement, and the 
thirty years which have elapsed since the days of Luddism have not 
been a barren period in any art or science. ‘The mystery of cookery 
in dishes, accounts, and alidis, has profited by this general advance- 
ment. The latest device which my acquaintaince with courts has 
brought to my knowledge is an alibi of a very refined and subtle 
nature. The hypothesis is, that the prisoner was walking from point 
A to point Z, along a distant road, at the hour when the crime was 
committed. ‘The witnesses are supposed each to see him, and some 
to converse with him, at points which may be indicated by many or 
all the letters of the alphabet. Each witness must be alone when he 
sees him, so that no two may speak to what occurred at the same 
spot or moment of time; but, with this reservation, each may safely 
indulge his imagination with any account of the interview which he 
has wit to make consistent with itself, and firmness to abide by under 
the storm of a cross-examination. ‘The force of falsehood can no 
further go.’ No rehearsal is necessary. Neither of the witnesses 
needs know of the existence of the others. The agent gives to each 
witness the name of the spot at which he is to place the prisoner. 
The witness makes himself acquainted with that spot, so as to stand 
a cross-examination as to the surrounding objects, and his education 
is complete. But as panaceas have only a fabulous existence, so this 
exquisite alibi is not applicable to all cases; the witness must have a 
reason for being on the spot, plausible enough to foil the skill of the 
cross-examiner ; and, as false witnesses cannot be found at every turn, 
the difficulty of making it accord with the probability that the witness 
was where he pretends to have been on the day and at the hour in 
question, is often insuperable; to say nothing of the possibility and 
probability of its being clearly established, on the part ofethe prose- 
cution, that the prisoner could not have been there. 1 should add that, 
except in towns of the first magnitude, it must be difficult to find 
mendacious witnesses who have in other respects the proper qualifica- 
tions to prove a concocted alibi, save always where the prisoner is 
the champion of a class ; and then, according to my experience, — 
sad as the avowal is, — the difficulty is greatly reduced. 

These incidents illustrate the soundness of the well-known proposi- 
tion, that mixture of truth with falsehood, augments to the highest 
degree the noxious power of the venomous ingredient. That man 
was no mean proficient in the art of deceiving, who first discovered 
the importance of the liar being parsimonious in mendacity. The 
mind has a stomach as well as an eye; and if the bolus be neat false- 
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hood, it will be rejected like an overdose of arsenic which does not 
kill. 

Let the juryman ponder these things, and beware how he lets his 
mind lapse into a conglusion either for or against the prisoner. To 
perform the duties of his office, so that the days which he spends in 
the jury-box will bear retrospection, his eye, his ears, and his intellect, 
must be ever on the watch. A witness in the box, and the same 
man in common life, are different creatures. Coming to give evidence, 
‘he doth suffer a law change.’ Sometimes he becomes more truthful, 
as he ought to do, if any change is necessary ; but unhappily this is 
not always so, and least of all in the case of those whose testimony is 
often required, 

I remember a person whom I frequently heard to give evidenee 
quite out of harmony with the facts, but I shall state neither his name 
nor his profession. A gentleman who knew perfectly well the un- 
palatable designation which his evidence deserved, told me of his 
death. I ventured to think it was a loss which might be borne, and 
touched upon his infirmity, to which my friend replied in perfect 
sincerity of heart, ‘ Well, after all, | do not think he ever told a false- 
hood in his life— out of the witness box!’ 





ARTICLE II. 


HYMN TO THE STARS. 


Are! there ye shine, and there have shone, 

In one eternal ‘ hour of prime;’ 
Each rolling, burningly, alone, 

Through boundless space and countless time. 

e Aye! there ye shine, the golden dews 

That pave the realms by seraphs trod: 
There, through yon echoing vault, diffuse 

The song of choral worlds to God. 


Ye visible spirits! bright as erst 
Young Eden’s birthnight saw ye shine 
On all her flowers and fountains first, 
Yet sparkling from the hand divine: 
Yes! bright as then, ye smiled to catch 
The music of a sphere so fair, 
Ye hold your high, immortal watch, 
And gird your God’s pavilion there. 


& 
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Gold frets to dust, — yet there ye are; 
Time rots the diamond, — yet there ye roll 

In primal light, as if each star 
Ensbrined an everlasting soul ! — 

And do they not? since yon bright throngs 
One all-enlight’ning Spirit own, 

Praised there by pure sidereal tongues, 
Eternal, glorious, blest, and lone. 


Could man but see what ye have seen, 
Unfold awhile the shrouded past, 
From all that is, to what has been; 
The glance how rich, the range how vast! 
The birth of time: the rise, the fall 
Of empires; myriads, ages flown ; 
Thrones, cities, tongues, arts, worships ; all 
The things whose echoes are not gone. 


Ye saw red Zoroaster send 
His soul into your mystic reign, 
Ye saw the adoring Sabian bend, 
The living hills his mighty fane: 
Beneath his blue and beaming sky, 
He worshipped at your lofty shrine, 
And deemed he saw, with gifted eye, 
The Gopueap, in his works divine. 


And there ye shine, as if to mock 
The children of an earthly sire: 

The storm, the belt, the earthquake’s shock, 
The red volcano’s cataract fire, 


Drought, famine, plague, and blood, and flame, 


All nature’s ills, and life’s worse woes, 
Are nought to you: ye smile the same, 
Aad scorn alike their dawn and close. 


Aye! there ye roll, emblems sublime 
Of Him whose spirit o’er us moves, 

Beyond the clouds of grief and crime, 
Still shining on the world he loves. 

Nor is one scene to mortals giv’n, 
That more divides the soul and sod, 

Than yon proud heraldry of heaven, 
Yon burning blazonry of God. 


Christian Examiner. 
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ARTICLE III. 
REFUGE FOR DISCHARGED CONVICTS. 


Dear Sir:— Looking over one of the back numbers of that 
excellent periodical, ‘ The People’s Journal,’ I found a notice of a 
meeting in London, to forward a cause which you have much at 
heart. Thinking that you might have overlooked it, and knowing 
that many of your readers would be glad to see it, I have tran- 
scribed the account of the meeting for your paper. It is truly 
gratifying to find that men who influence public opinion are taking 
this matter up in earnest ; I mean the reformation of the vicious ; 
and are endeavoring to employ the power of society to prevent 
rather than to punish crimes. If there is a class of men on earth, 
who deserve the sympathy and friendly aid of the community, it 
is that class which, by its vices or misfortunes, has incapacitated 
itself for usefulness or enjoyment. It will be well if society atones 
for its long neglect, by sedulous and self-sacrificing labors for the 
amendment of its depraved members. One thing is clear, — all 
experience teaches it, namely, that a contrary course, a harsh, 
vindictive treatment, only intensifies and aggravates the disease. 
Let us be wise in season, and prevent future crimes by the allevi- 
ation of future misery. 

Yours, truly, J. M. M. 


At a meeting to discuss a plan of providing a Refuge for Dis- 
charged Criminals, Mr. Sheriff Laurie, the active mover in the matter, 
was chairman. Mr. Laurie, the Bishop of London, Lord Kinnaird, 
General Evans, M. P., Mr. M. Milness, M. P., Mr. Alderman Sidney, 
Mr. Uncer, and Sheriff Wire, were the speakers. The object of the 
meeting was to propose the means of affording an asylum for destitute 
prisoners, so as to prevent their resorting to a repetition of crime for 
subsistence. ‘These resolutions were adopted: — 

‘That it is the opinion of this meeting, that it is necessary for the 
moral well-being of the community, that persons discharged from 
criminal prisons, without character, money, home or friends, should 
be temporarily received into houses of occupation, with a view to 
their reformation, and placing them out again in situations where, by 
honest industry, they might obtain their living, and thus become a 
blessing instead of a curse to society.’ 

‘ That the expense of erecting and maintaining these establishments 
be borne by the State,—that they be conducted by Government 
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officers, under the inspection of boards of magistrates, — that the in- 
mates be occupied in public works, or in the pursuits that may fit 
them for employment in the colonies, or in the naval or military 
services, or for voluntary emigration without the brand of crime.’ 

A committee was appointed to prepare petitions to Parliament, and 
to communicate with all the corporations in the United Kingdom. 





ARTICLE IV. 


PICTURES OF MEMORY. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


Amoneé the beautiful pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest, 
That seemeth the best of all. 
Not for its gnarled oaks olden, 
Dark with the mistletoe, 
Not for the violets golden, 
That sprinkle the vale below; 
Not for the milk-white lilies, 
That lean from the fragrant hedge, 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams, 
And stealing their golden edge ; 
Not for the vines on the upland 
Where the bright red berries rest, 
Nor the pinks, nor the pale sweet cowslip, 
It seemeth to me the best. 


I once had a little brother 
With eyes that were dark and deep — 
In the lap of that old dim forest 
He lieth in peace asleep ; 
Light as the down of the thistle, 
Free as the winds that blow, 
We roved there, the beautiful summers, 
The summers of long ago; 
But his feet on the hills grew weary, 
And, one of the Autumn eves, 
I made for my little brother 
A bed of the yellow leaves. 
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Reformation of Females. 


Sweetly his pale arms folded 
My neck in a meek embrace, 

As the light of immorta) beauty 
Silently covered his face. 

And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the tree-tops bright, 

He fell, in his saint-like beauty, 
Asleep by the gates of light. 

Therefore, of all the pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 

The one of the dim old forest 
Seemeth the best of all. 

New York Evening Post. 





ARTICLE V. 
REFORMATION OF FEMALES. 


BEFORE us is a work sent from London, entitled, A Coneise 
Piew of the Origin and Progress of the British Ladies’ Society 
for promoting the Reformation of Female Prisoners. We have 
been exceedingly gratified with the perusal. The work con- 
tains many instances of the labors of Mrs. Fry, who com- 
menced her work of benevolence in 1813. The volume gives 
many facts with regard to the Reformation of Females, and 
shows conclusively that the obstacles to such a work may be over- 
come. While perusing this work, a very interesting account of 
the labors of Rev. J. B. Finley, a Methodist clergyman, in Ohio, 
has been brought to our notice in that excellent publication, The 
Star in the West. He is chaplain of the prison, and the account 
is one of the most interesting that we have ever read. We know 
our readers must be delighted with the incident :— 


I have before observed the great and incomparable stubbornness 
and depravity of the female convicts. Strange as it may sound to 
those who do not know how utterly woman falls, when she falls atall, 
my best skill has often been put to the severest test, to know how to 
offer even the consolations of religion to these violent and ungovernable 
creatures. They are passionate, headstrong, almost insolent in their 
language. Thinking every one is their enemy, they resent, as it were 
spontaneously, the performance of an act of kindness. Until this 
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day, I must here confess, I never saw them completely softened ; and 
the way in which this result was effected should be a lesson to all 
rules. 

After dinner the warden and his excellent lady called on me, and 
wished me to take a walk with them. Certain that they were not 
going to break the Sabbath, but that the Colonel had probably some 
new scheme of benevolence to execute, J readily consented, not 
knowing, however, whether his ramble was to be in or out of prison. 
He conducted us through one hall after another, the heavily-bolted 
doors thundering, and clattering, and rolling open, as he approached 
them, till we stood at the entrance of what we call the female prison, 
so often mentioned in the previous pages. We entered and were 
seated. The warden and his gifted lady managed the conversation ; 
and I was glad to learn how they would converse with such persons. 
The stubbornness, the violence, the jealousy of these women were 
soon very nearly vanquished, at least much tamed, by the soft, sweet, 
kind expressions of Mrs. Dewey, and the manly benevolence of her 
husband. At length the Colonel told them that he had come to pro- 
pose to them to take with him a little recreation about the yard. ‘They 
all looked surprised. Some shrunk from the proposition with indif- 
ference, believing, no doubt, that some trick was about to be practised 
on them. But the Colonel, not holding such fallen beings to a strict 
accountability for their unworthy jealousy, persevered in his kindness, 
till they all consented. ‘The great door was opened, and we went out, 
followed by every female then in prison, except those confined by 
sickness. Going down into the spacious yard, the warden conducted them 
all around it, showed them the watch-house in the centre, the trees 
growing and blooming under the mild sun of June, the flowers open- 
ing their beauties on the sides of the graveled paths,the deer grazing, 
and the rabbits hopping on the green parks, and every thing lovely 
and beautiful in that very beautiful and lovely yard. We all sat 
down, and breathed the free air of that bright, soft day. We arose 
up, and rambled the same ground over once and once again. ‘The 
warden, of course, was master of ceremonies, and acquitted himself 
like a noble and benevolent man, that he truly is. The poor women 
were really overjoyed with their privilege. Some, probably, had not 
seen the ground for years. Not one of them had beheld a tree, ora 
flower, or a skipping animal, since their commitment to these gloomy 
halls. I watched their countenances with deep curiosity. No lan- 
guage can describe how they acted and appeared. They could hardly 
realize where they were, or what they were doing. A leaf, a plant, was 
a greater wonder to them than a rolling world had been in their better 
days. Some gazed on the trees, others on the water, others on the 
green, soft grass; others looked upward, with perfect ecstacy, to the 
blue heavens above; while from every eye the tears were trickling 
down. But nothing affected me more than to see how fearful they 
were, at first, of the deer and rabbits in the park; but, on finding 
them all tame and gentle, they flocked around them, caught a deer 
by the horns, a rabbit by the leg, and caressed them with great fond- 
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ness and animation. The beasts knew no difference between prisoner 
and keeper; and the poor convict seemed to be actually grateful to 
them, as if their conduct was the result of love and confidence. As 
we returned, through the long hall, to the door of the female prison, 
after this delightful, refreshing, and affecting ramble, I heard the 
prisoners breathe more freely ; and, in spite of the contrast between 
their quarters and the scene through which they had just passed, they 
seemed to be possessed of a degree of cheerfulness. From that 
memorable hour a new spirit has reigned among them. ‘They are 
completely subdued and softened. My work among them is much 
lighter, more profitable, and abundantly more acceptable. The 
Gospel may now find an open door to their hitherto closed hearts ; 
and I may be able, through this signal aid rendered by our philanthropic 
warden, to turn their feet, by the farther help of God, into the paths 
of righteousness. 

Monday, June 22. I went this morning to the female prison, 
being anxious to know how the women might feel affected since their 


excursion of yesterday. 1 never saw them so kind, so peaceable, so 
tender. 





BEAR ON, BEAR BRAVELY ON. 


We insert the following lines, which have found their way to our desk as a 
poetical fragment, from what source we do not now remember, not so much for any 
special poetic merit to be discerned in them, as for the true and noble sentiments 
which they express :-— 


O, NEvER from my tempted heart, 

Let thine integrity depart; . 

When disappointment fills thy cup, 

Undaunted, nobly drink it up; 

Truth will prevail, and Justice show 

Her tardy honors, sure though slow. 
Bear on, bear bravely on! 


Bear on! our life is not a dream, 
Though often such its mazes seem ; 
We were not born to lives of ease, 
Ourselves alone to aid and please. 
To each a daily task is given, 

A labor which shall fit for heaven ; 
When duty calls, let love grow warm, 
Amid the sunshine and the storm ; 
With Faith life’s trials boldly breast, 
And come a conqueror to thy rest. 


Bear on, bear bravely on! 
Congregationalist. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


COVENANT WITH NOAH. 


‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed” GeEn. ix. 6. 


To the lover of the beautiful truths of divine revelation, it is a 
matter of painful reflection, that the Holy Scriptures are so per- 
verted, and wrenched, as it were, from their design and meaning, 
and apparently but for the purpose of bolstering up sentiments 
and opinions which those Scriptures never recognize, and which 
they could never be made to teach, but by doing them violence. 
On this text, of doubtful import, is based the whole argument for 
capital punishment. It is not our design to elucidate this passage 
of Scripture, for two reasons: first, we are incompetent to the 
task ; and secondly, for the reason above set forth, that it is a 
passage of doubtful import. 

Why this text should have been selected as the foundation upon 
which to raise the hideous superstructure of ‘public strangling, ’ 
is beyond our powers to imagine. 

The whole tenor of the New Testament, which is the basis of 
Christianity, is diametrically opposed to the manifestation of such 
a spirit. And the first act of Jehovah in regard to the first mur- 
derer is confirmatory of that kind and gentle spirit which breathes 
throughout the new dispensation. 

God was fully aware of the disposition of the human heart, 
depraved as it was; when Cain murdered Abel, the first emotions 
were revenge, and unless some interposition of the Almighty had 
been manifested, that feeling of revenge would have burst forth 
in all its destroying influence, and Cain’s life would have been 
taken. But justice nor mercy would not have been satisfied by 
this act, and to prevent that which would be of no service to the 
offender or the people, ‘the Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any 
finding him should kill him.’ 

Now if the passage quoted as authority for‘ murder upon a 
public scaffold,’ be of any moment; if it be really a command, 
why not follow it to the letter? The blood of the offender is nog 
shed by choking him to death. If the shedding of blood isa 
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sight at once so revolting and awful in the eyes of community 
when it is done by a murderer, why not give the public the full 
influence of this act by shedding the blood of the assassin as a 
warning to evil doers ? 

If hanging be a divine command, how comes it that Christ in 
his teaching, who was professedly a perfect teacher, and one sent, 
we ask again, how comes it that Christ did not teach us to pursue 
this method of punishing criminals? He evidently saw it asa 
violation of God’s commands, and involving as it does the spirit of 
retaliation and revenge, he warned his hearers against the encour- 
agement of that spirit. Ie told them that the old doctrine taught 
was ‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth;’ but he taught a 
different doctrine ; one founded in peace, mercy and forgiveness. 

Who will point us to that part of Christ’s teachings which 
sanctions the awful sentiment of taking the life of a fellow creature ? 
If a man murders his fellow, are we guiltless if we in turn murder 
him ? 

But many plead law! Who made the law? Imperfect, short 
sighted man. And can man enact a law which is diametrically 
opposed to the law of God, under the sanction of which man-made 
law he takes the life of a fellow creature? What then is the law 
of God? ‘The decalogue, backed up, so to speak, by the"teachings 
of Jesus Christ. Where in that decalogue do you find the 
authority for judicial murder, or where in the teachings of 
Christ ? 

Look the wneivilized world through and you look in vain for a 
gallows. What an argument in favor of civilization and of 
Christianity, that this instrument of death is found only with the 
civilized and the professedly Christian portion of the world! But 
let us ask what objects are gained by these public executions ? 
Are they designed to be a terror to evil doers? Then is the 
object lost. The evil doers do not witness these executions, 
unless it be by stealth. They are generally conducted privately, 
and in presence of the ministers of the law, who, in all charity, are 
not presumed to be evil doers, although this might admit of some 
question. 

If the execution of a criminal is designed to carry terror to the 
wicked, let the gallows be erected upon Boston Common, and let 
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every man, woman, and child, be compelled by a penal enactment 
to be present and witness the transaction. 

But it is argued, this is not necessary, as itis known and believed 
that the culprit has suffered the sentence of the law. 

Let us suppose a case. A culprit is arrested, tried, condemned, 
and sentenced to be executed for murder. The day and hour of 
execution is appointed ; by some means, the culprit instead of being 
executed is secretly transported by ship to a foreign land, to be 
seen here no more amongst us for ever. ‘The intelligence goes 
forth that the sentence of the law has been visited upon him. The 
people are satisfied in the imagination that the victim has died. 
The same good is effected, so long as the public are undeceived, 
as would have been had the victim suffered. Is this good the 
result of an actual execution, or merely of an imagination, or faith, 
that the execution did really take place? Will some divine who 
advocates hanging on spiritual authority solve the question ? 

Who, allow us to enquire, are the strongest advocates for these 
judicial murders? Christians. Pardon the remark! Professed 
Christians would be a more proper answer: and that class too 
who are denominated evangelical, or orthcdox. 

The belief in the perpetuity and eternity of the fires of hell, is 
the sentiment to which this advocacy is closely allied. In that 
portion of.the Christian church commonly known as orthodox, 
(congrezational) we find the most eloquent advocates, and if 
there is anything calculated to turn the heart of that man from 
such a creed, who would otherwise embrace it, it is this spirit of 
death-dealing which stands out so prominently among them. 

No man of Christian sentiments can contemplate an execution 
without feeling his heart smite within him. Here is a man who 
committe an offence, which, but for the restraining grace of 
Heaven, any one of us might have committed; he has been con- 
demneil to death by an unrighteous and hell-originated law. On 
the moruing of execution the unhappy culprit is conducted to the 
scaffold, he is placed upon the death fall, a cap is drawn over his 
eyes, that his murderers may not look upon the contortions of bis 
death struzgle,and the human implement of strangulation is placed 
about his neck, and at a given signal the unfortunate man is 
launche.! into eternity. Well may we weep for our country and for 
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Christianity, when such a relict of heathenish barbarity is clung 
to with such an undying tenacity. 

Poor Goode, a miserable and degraded negro, could not be 
allowed time for his life to ebb out, but was hurried in a dying 
condition, to the scaffold, that he might be strangled for the public 
good. 

How long shall such a penalty remain upon our statute book ? 
How long shall the blood of those whom we have put to death, 
cry to Heaven ‘from the ground?’ Were we an ignorant, unen- 
lightened people, God might wink at these acts. But not so. 
Judges, jurors, lawyers, governors, executioners, and all interested 
in putting men to death upon the scaffold, will not be held guiltless 
by Him who is the judge of all men. 

An AnTI-HAaNGING ORTHODOX. 





ARTICLE VII. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN OHIO. 


Onto has but one capital offence, and that is murder jn the first 
degree. She is somewhat in advance of several of the states, 
and will ere long abolish the death-penalty. The subject has been 
lately agitated in the convention to form a new constitution, and 
as our readers may be pleased to see what sort of arguments are 
employed, we give the following account : 


‘ The question of abolishing capital punishment was discussed yester- 
day forenoon. It arose on a motion to strike out the section of the 
report prohibiting the Legislature from infliction of the death-penalty. 

‘Mr. Sawyer defended capital punishment and quoted the usual 
passages of Scriptures that are called into the support of government 
in taking the life of the murderer. 

‘Mr. Hawkins opposed the death-penalty because he thought it 
unnecessary for the protection of society, because its influence on the 
public mind is injurious, and because it is opposed to the spirit of the 
Christian religion. He was not accustomed to quote Scripture in the 
convention, but would indulge the luxury on this occasion. He 
referred to the gross inconsistency of excluding the murderer 
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from pardon, while, according to the most orthodox theology, he can 
obtain pardon of his Heavenly Father. He also quoted the clause 
of the prayer which is among the first lessons taught our children — 
Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors — as totally opposed 
to the spirit of the bloody code. Mr. Hawkins had not failed to 
notice the spirit of violence which is engendered among the larger 
portion .of those who attend on such occasions. He thought every 
suggestion of justice and public policy demands the abolition of the 
gallows. 

‘ Mr. Case was for striking out the section ; though strongly opposed 
to capital punishment. He would not incorporate such a clause in 
the Constitution, because the great amount of religious bigotry, and 
intellectual dulness, yet prevalent, would contribute largely to the 
defeat of the new constitution. He argued against the death-penalty, 
and called attention to the Scripture that had been quoted in its sup- 
port, * Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ 
It is a universal rule of construing all laws against life or liberty, that 
they be construed most strictly against life and most liberally in its 
favor. Hence the passage does not require the taking of life, but 
only the shedding of blood by man; neither will choking the mur- 
derer to death meet the demands of the text, for no blood is shed on 
the gallows. Blood must be shed,to meet the demands of the bloody 
code of Moses. An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, is the 
command ; and if we are to be governed by it, we must stand strictly 
to the ‘ bond.’ 

‘Mr. Ranney also favored the motion to strike out, but strongly 
opposed capital punishment. He was for striking out, because the 
necessity for the death-penalty might hereafter arise, and he would 
not forbid it by the constitution. He hoped no such contingency 
ever would arrive, but still it might. He fully believed there was no 
necessity at present existing for the infliction of death in any case. 
He believed the spirit of the people was opposed to it, and that the 
certainty of punishment demanded its repeal, because many capital 
offences now go unpunished in consequence of the public sentiment. 
He did not believe the execution of the offender tended, in the least, 
to prevent crime. He would respectfully ask any member, who de- 
fends this penalty, if he really believes it deters any man from crime. 

‘A member —I believe there is more force in example than pre- 
cept upon public mind. 

‘Mr. Ranney — Very well. What isthe example? The example 
of taking human life is set by the State itself—the highest authority 
known to the people. If the State places a low estimate upon life, 
the people will follow this example, and offences against life are more 
frequent in consequence of the example.’ 


‘ 


The Select Committee finally made the following report: 


* Human life shall ever be held inviolate — the true end of punish- 
ment being, in addition to the security of society, to reform, and not 
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to exterminate, mankind. Human life shall never be taken as a 
punishment of crime; but the highest punishment inflicted for crime 
shall be imprisonment during life, in the State Penitentiary.’ 

The Convention then went into commitiece of the whole on the 
Report of the Commitiee on Capital Punishment. 

Messrs. Mason and Archbold contended for Capital Punishment, 
while Messrs. Manon, Smith of Wyandot, Smith of Warren, Holt, 


Mitchel, Bates and Taylor, strenuously opposed it. 








ARTICLE VIII. 





| i QUESTION ON THE DEATH PENALTY. 
i BY THEODORE A. GOULD. 
. 
ihe low is it, when you doom to death 
tf Some victim for his crime — 
| Accounting him not fit to live, 
| | You still allow him time 
1y To make his peace with God, for what 
‘y Yourselves will not forgive ; 


Presuming him not fit to die, 
Ani yet not fit to live ? 


Now though he be not fit to live, 

Fe Is he prepared to die ? 

| . Sent strangled from this world of wo, 
| Before his God on high? 

You send unto his darkened soul 
Repentance and the priest, 

And when reduced to penitence, 
You hang him like a beast! 
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oe How can you know just how much time 
mH) To your victim should be given, 
; 1 For such repentance as shall send 
ie 1 His spirit pure to heaven! 
me Supporters of the bloody code, 
ne | HL I pause for a reply ; 
{ How is it, if unfit to tive, 
. Hii A man is fit to die ? 
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ARTICLE IX. 
THE LOVER OF SOULS. 
BY MALTIDA F. DANA. 


‘The Jews would not willingly tread upon the smallest piece of paper in the way, 
but took it up, lest possibly, say they, the name of God may be onit. Though 
there was a little superstition in that, yet truly there was nothing but good 
religion in it, if we apply itto men. Trample not on any; there may be some 
work of grace there that thou knowest not of. The name of God may be written on 
the soul that thou treadest on.’ ArcuBisnoe LEIGHTON. 


‘Gop, I thank thee that Iam not as other men are ;’ — it was 
the prayer of the Pharisee and the voice of self-righteousness, 
that blent with the lowly petition of the despised Publican and 
ascended side by side with it to the ear of Jehovah. It was the 
feeling that caused the rich man to deny the crumbs which fell 
from his table to the sick beggar at his gate ; — which caused the 
priest and the Levite to pass by in neglect the robbed and wounded 
traveller; it is the feeling which, though not uttered in words, too 
often causes the rigidly moral, the prosperous, the fortunate, to 
turn aside from the erring, the degraded and the unfortunate. 

The frailty and imperfection incident to humanity, ought to be 
of themselves, it would seem, a common bond uniting us to one 
another in the fellowship of sin, of suffering and of sorrow. But 
a higher and aholier tie binds man to man—the Word himself 
hath been made flesh and dwelt among us, not gorgeously appar- 
elled, and in king’s houses, not swaying the nations of the earth by 
the might of bloody conquest, and causing men to tremble in their 
fear at the stern voice of an earthly potentate, but, cradled in a 
manger, or having not where to lay his head ;—sitting weary by 
the way side, and seeking a cup of cold water at the hands of a 
Samaritan woman ;— proclaiming deliverance to the captive, and 
the opening of the prison to them that were bound, and as the 
hour of his agony drew near, pleading for the soul of man through 
future ages, —‘ as I have loved you, that ye also love one another.’ 

‘God, I thank thee that I am not as other men are!’ We 
cast a glance of horror at the prison walls, as we pass by on the 
other side, forgetful of One who eat with publicans and sinners, 
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and think of those immured within its cells as something worse 
than erring human beings, careless that perhaps their infant feet 
were trained in the ways of death, while ours were guided in the 
pleasant paths of peace ; that the voice of the tempter without has, 
even as with us, hushed for a time the still, small voice within ; that 
the mists of sin rose up before their sight, while our gaze was di- 
rected towards the walls of the celestial city. We look upon the 
prison as sin polluted and accursed, forgetful of the tears once 
shed over Jerusalem, of the voice that bade the erring ‘ Go and 
sin no more.’ 

Despise not the soul of thy brother, for perhaps the hand that 
once wrote in characters of fire the sinner’s doom, may even now 
be tracing thereon, in words of living light—‘ Holiness to the 
Lord.’ 

‘ God, I thank thee that I am notas other menare,’ Fearfully, 
fearfully ascends, even in our midst, this prayer blent with the 
despised and oppressed negro. He who hath made of one blood 
all nations, that divine humanity which hath suffered for all, hath 
proclaimed the brotherhood of man, and the fiery tongues of the 
Pentecostal feast have taught that all the children of men may 
join in the song of the sons of God. Despise not the soul of thy 
dark-skinned brother, for white as thine, in the light of eternity, 
may shine his robe of righteousness. 

A reflection, sad among the many sad ones connected with the 
late tragic scenes enacted in Boston, has forced itself upon our 
minds, as to the spirit evinced by many towards the miserable 
man convicted of that crime, for which he has since paid the pen- 
alty of the law of man. The feeling of self-gratulation evinced 
by a great number of persons, was not one of the least painful 
developments connected with-the deed. ‘ God, I thank thee that 
Tam not as that man,’ seemed to be the language of too many 
hearts, and even now that the guilt-stained soul has gone to appear 
before the bar of a Judge, just and merciful, would man attempt 
to raise the veil from before the Holy of Holies, and speculate 
upon the state of the disembodied spirit. Beware, lest in despising 
the soul of thy brother, thou despise the power of the Eternal ! 

A beautiful expression occurs in one of the old Hebrew writers 
—* O Lord, thou lover of souls!’ 
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Even such love —that of soul for soul, has he enjoined upon us 
as the test of our discipleship. 


‘Wouldst thou the life of soul discern ? 
Nor human wisdom nor divine 

Helps thee by aught beside to learn; 
Love is life’s only sign. 


‘But he, whose heart will bound to mark 
The full, bright burst of summer morn, 
Loves too each little dewy spark 
By leaf or floweret worn ; 


‘ Cheap forms, and common hues, ’tis true, 
Through the bright shower-drop meet his view: 
The coloring may be of this earth, 
The lustre comes of heavenly birth. 


‘Even so, who loves the Lord aright 
No soul of man can worthless find ; 

All will be precious in his sight, 
Since Christ on all has shined. 


‘Then marvel not, if such as bask 
In purest light of innocence, 

Hope against hope, in love’s dear iask, 
Spite of all dark offence. 


‘If they who hate the tresspass most, 
Yet, when all other love is lost, 
Love the poor sinner, marvel not ; 
Christ’s mark outwears the rankest blot.’ * 





Tae Human Heart.—The velvet moss will grow upon the 
sterile rock — the mistletoe flourish on the withered branch — the 
ivy cling to the mouldering ruin—the pine and cedar remain 
fresh and fadeless amidst the mutations of the dying year — and, 
heaven be praised! something green, something beautiful to see, 
and grateful to the soul, will, in the coldest and darkest hour of 
fate, still twine its tendrils around the crumbling altars and broken 
arches of the desolate temples of the human heart ! 


* Keble. 
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The Gospel Echo. 


ARTICLE X. 


THE GOSPEL ECHO. 


Found in a pew in the Church of Kirkbeen, Kireudbright, written in a female 
hand, and supposed to be suggested by observing an Echo. 


True Faith producing love to God in Man, 
Say, Echo, is not this the Gospel plan ? 
Ecuo — The Gospel plan! 


Must I my faith in Jesus constant show, 
By doing good to all, both friend and foe ? 
Ecuo — Both friend and foe! 


When men conspire to hate and treat me ill, 
Must I return them good, and love them still ? 
Ecuo — Love them still! 


lf they my failings causelessly reveal, 
Must I their faults as carefully conceal ? 
Ecuo — As carefully conceal! 


But if my name and character they tear, 

And cruel malice, too, too plain appear: 

And when [ sorrow and affliction know, 

They smile, and add unto my cup of woe, 

Say, Echo, say, in such peculiar case, 

Must I continue still to love and bless ? 
Ecuo — Still to love and bless! 


Why, Echo, how is this; thou’rt sure a dove ; 
Thy voice will leave me nothing else but love! 
Ecuo — Nothing else but love! 


Amen, with all my heart, then be it so; 
And now to practice I’ll directly go. 
Ecuo — Directly go! 


This path be mine, and let who will reject, 
My gracious God me surely will protect! 
Ecuo — Surely will protect! 


Henceforth on him I'll cast my ev’ry care, 
And friends and foes, embrace them all in prayer. 
Ecuo — Embrace them all in prayer ! 
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ARTICLE XI. 


REPORT OF THE CASE OF JOHN W. WEBSTER. 


Report of the Case of John W. Webster, Master of Arts and Doctor of Medicine of 
Harvard University ; Member of the Massachusetts Medical Society ; of the Amer- 
tcan Academy of Arts and Sciences; of the London Geological Society, and of the 
St. Petersburg Minerological Society ; and Erving Professor of Chemistry and Min- 


erology in Harvard University ; Indicted for the Murder of George Parkman, Mas- 


ter of Arts of Harvard University; Doctor of Medicine of the University of 
Aberdeen, and Member of the Massachusetts Medical Society, before the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts ; Including the Hearing on the Petition for a Writ 
of Error, the Prisoner’s Confessional Statements and Application for a Commutation 
of Sentence, and an Appendix containing several interesting matters never before pub- 
lished. By Greorce Bemis, Esq., one of the Counsel in the Case. Boston: 
Charles C. Little and James Brown. 1850. pp. 628. 


WE have here, in a large, well printed, octavo, volume, a relia- 
ble report of the Webster Case, from its commencement to its 
legal catastrophe ; with illustrative plates, and an appendix of 
important connected matter. Nobody but a lawyer could report 
the case adequately; and Mr. Bemis, himself engaged as one of 
the counsel in the case, with the best qualifications and opportu- 
nities, and in relations with the Court which give to the law of 
the book the force of authority, seems to have done the work in 
the most thorough and accurate manner. Few now will wish to 
go over the dreadful tragedy again, in these pages; but for ref- 
erence hereafter, to any part of the case, whether in matter of 
fact or law, this book is to be the authentic source. All the other 
contemporary reports of the trial, most inaccurate as they were, 
are to pass away. Mr. Bemis hands the crime to history, in this 
volume. Therefore one cannot but greatly regret, while the book 
seems full in all other respects, the absence from it of two of the 
most striking and permanently useful of all the documents in the 
history of the case; namely, Dr. Putnam’s argument before the 
Committee of the Council on pardons, and Mr. Copeland’s state- 
ment of reasons for his dissenting opinion in the Council, upon 
the vote accepting the report of the Committee against the com- 
mutation of the punishment of death. Both these documents are 
as necessary parts of the case as the others included in the book ; 
and hereafter, still more than now, they will be needed, and the 
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book will be found imperfect without them. For they maintain 
the distinction between actual, and legal or implied malice, which 
the universal sense of mankind recognizes, though our law yet 
refuses to establish it. When opinion is ripe for a change in the 
law, these documents, left out of the report, will be much missed. 





ARTICLE XII. 
IMPRISONMENT OF BOYS IN OUR JAILS. 


Tue following petition was lately presented to the Mayor and 
Aldermen, and referred to Messrs. Grant, Holbrook, and J. 
Perkins. The great importance of the subject claims the atten- 
tion of all good citizens. 


To the Honorable the Mayor and Aldermen of the City of Boston : 


GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned, citizens of Boston, would respect- 
fully represent—that the evils arising from the indiscriminate 
imprisonment of boys in our common jail, are of a serious character, 
and require the special attention of your honorable body. 

It appears from the records, that not far from five hundred between 
the age of ten and eighteen years, have been sent to the Leverett St. 
jail within the last year; many of them for trifling offences, committed, 
as the undersigned have reason to believe, without any serious intent 
to violate the laws, and some from their inability to pay a small fine. 

The lasting injury inflicted upon the character of these boys will 
be better understood when it is known that the old culprit who may 
be hardened in crime, and the young offender who may have been 
sentenced for his first violation of law, may be, and frequently are, 
confined in the same cell. If, however, this should not happen, the 
wards are so arranged that conversation may be carried on between 
the prisoners, and thus the most demoralizing effects produced upor 
the minds of those comparatively innocent. 

In view of the existence of this growing evil, the undersigned 
would respectfully suggest, that, if the execution of existing laws 
requires the commitment of Juvenile offenders to the common jail, 
some arrangement may be made in the new jail now in course of 
erection, by which these boys may receive a different and more 
salutary treatment. 

The successful operation of the Reform School at Westboro’, leads 
the undersigned to hope that a similar school to that, in its essential 
features, may be established within the jail precincts, where boys may 
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be employed, schooled and trained, and thus gradually induced to 
adopt a better course of life; where they may, at least, not be sub- 
jected to influences calculated to make them worse and more de- 
graded when they leave the prison than they were when they en- 
tered it. In a word, let it be a place where reform may commence, 
and the foundations of a good character be laid, instead of being, as 
it now is, a stepping-stone to the State Prison. Finally, we are 
assured that the corrupting influences of the present system are well 
known to the officers having charge of the jail, and the facts herein 
stated will be verified by them. 
Boston, June 28th, 1850. 


Signed by Charles G. Loring, Charles Sumner, Geo. 8. Hillard, 
and forty others. 





ARTICLE XIII. 
IMMEDIATE TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT. 


Mr. Spear — Dear Sir: It affords me much pleasure to an- 
nounce the successful application of the above principle, at least 
in part. ‘To the praiseworthy exertions of Mrs. Bigelow, City 
Missionary, is due the experiment. At the Industrial Room, 
iu Lynde Street, Boston, I learn, over eighty females have 
received an average wages of $2.50 per week, while actually em- 
ployed during the last six months. The work was furnished by 
some liberal minded merchants. ‘This publicity is made in order 
that similar efforts may be made. * 

Yours, obediently, Wo. Pirr. 





CuRIST was deserted a little before the glorious morning of light 
and joy dawned upon him. It was a little, a very little while, 
after his sad cry, before he triumphed gloriously ; and so it may 
be with you; heaviness may endure for a night, but joy and 
gladness may come in the morning. 


* See article ‘Immediate Temporary Employment,’ Prisoners’ Friend, Octo- 
ber, 1849. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 


THE DREAM IN THE TEMPLE OF SERAPIS. 


‘During Alexander the Great’s illness, Peithou, Attalus, Demophon, Peucestas, 
Cleomenes, Minedas, and Soleucas, slept in the temple of Serapis, and asked the 
god if it would be desirable and better for Alexander to be conveyed to the tem- 
ple, and to supplicate the god, and be healed by him. The answer forbade his 
removal, declaring that it would be better for him to remain where he was. The 
companions reported this answer, and Alexander not long after expired, as if, under 
all circumstances, that were the better fate.’ Roya Diary. 


Tue heavy night is falling, 
A dark and silent night, 
And aloud the storm is calling 
From the mountain’s wooded height ; 
There is weeping in the pines. 
But a voice of louder sorrow 
Arises from the plain, 
For the nations fear the morrow, 
And ask for aid in vain, 
From the old ancestral shrines 
In the still and stately temple — 
The temple of the god. 


The kingly chiefs are seven, 
Who seek that ancient shrine, 
To ask of Night and Heaven 
An answer and a sign; 
Pale as shadows pass they by. 
They are warriors, yet they falter, 
As with feet unshod 
They approach thy mighty altar, 
O Assyrian god ! 
Will the secrets of the sky 
Fill the stately temple — 
The temple of the god ? 


Conquerors they enter, 
In the Conqucror’s name ; 
The altar in the centre, 
Burnt with undying flame — 
Day and night that flame is fed. 
Lamps from many a marble column 
In the distance burn, 
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And the light is sad and solemn 
As a funeral urn. 
For the presence of the dead 
Haunts the mystic temple — 
The temple of the God. 


Seven warriors were their number, 
Seven future kings ; 
Down they laid them to their slumber 
’*Mid the silvery rings 
Of the fragrant smoke that swept 
From the golden vases streaming, 
With their spice and oil, 
And the rich frankincense steaming, 
Half a Summer’s spoil. 
Lull’d by such perfume they slept 
In the silent temple — 
The temple of the god. 


Lay they in that sleep enchanted, 
On the marble floor, 
Many things their slumber haunted, 
Things that were no more. 
*T was the phantasm of life: 
Fierce and rugged bands were crowding 
Round the youthful king; 
Shaggy hides their wild forms shrouding, 
While the echoes ring 
With the shouts that herald strife ; 
Such now wake the quiet temple — 
The temple of the god. 


Next a southern noon is sleeping 
On embattled lines. 
There the purple robe is sweeping, 
There the red gold shines. 
That young chief his own has won — 
He who when his warriors tasked him, 
With his heart’s free scope, 
What was left himself, they ask’d him, 
And he answer’d, ‘ Hope.’ 
What he said, that hath he done; 
And his glory fills the temple — 
The temple of the god. 
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Victory is like sunshine o’er him, 
Wealth is at his side, 
Crowns are in the dust before hii, 
Earth hath bowed her pride 
At the whisper of his breath. 
But that laurelled one is dying 
On a fevered bed: 
‘ Leave him where he now is lying, 
There the king is best,’ it said ; 
Such the oracle of Death, 
In that fated temple — 
The temple of the god. 


Such the moral of his story, 
Such was Heaven’s reply ; 
Amid wealth, and power, and glory, 
It is best to die. 
Unto all the answer came, 
From the highest to the lowest 
Life draws deep a wasted breath ; 
Fate! thy best boon thou bestowest 
When thou givest death: 
Each that oracle may claim, 
The words of that dark temple — 
The temple of the god. 





An EXPERIMENT ON THE GUILLOTINE. —A short time since 
trial was made in France of a guillotine destined for Algeria. 
The head of a sheep was cut off with the most brilliant success, 
and the murderous machine was pronounced an excellent one. 
Among the spectators was an Englishman and his lady. The 
lady mounted the scaffold — leaned upon the block designed for 
the condemned, and heedlessly placed her neck in the fatal semi- 
circle, the knife being suspended over her head. The Englishman 
came close up toher, placed his hand upon the terrible spring, 
and it seemed as if he actually pressed it; when the operator 
rushed forward, removed his hand with a motion quicker than 
lightning, then by means of a key arrested the descent of the 
knife. The Englishman was going to decapitate his wife ! 
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ARTICLE XV. 
AN ORATOR IN CHAINS. 


Tue large, fine-looking black man, Joshua P. Scott, formerly 
an inmate of the Charlestown (Mass.) State Prison, has been sen- 
tenced by the Supreme Court of Rhode Island to seven years 
additional in the State Prison there, for resisting and assaulting 
the keeper in July last. He managed his defence himself, and 
elicited from the officers of the prison, evidence that his general 
conduct had been good. At his request, says the Providence 
Post, 

‘The manacles, chains, &c., with which he had been confined, 
were brought into court and placed upon his wrists and ancles, to 
show, he said, how he had been confined for one hundred and 
eighty days in succession. ‘Thus adorned, he stood up and ad- 
dressed the court and jury for more than an hour. In his ad- 
dress he quoted Scripture copiously and with much propriety, 
showing himself to be conversant with ancient history and chemis- 
try, and uttered many pertinent remarks. ‘ No guilt,’’ said he, 
“can justify cruelty to a prisoner.” He complained of being 
selected for punishment as an example of terror to the rest of the 
prisoners, and alluded to the answer of an English Judge to a 
prisoner, that he was not to die for stealing horses, but that horses 
might not be stolen! ‘ Nothing,” said Scott, “could be more 
unrighteous than that answer of the Judge.” 

‘We have heard of a stage effect in oratory, and of oratory 
aided by machinery, but never witnessed a more successful em- 
ployment of real “ properties’ than on this occasion. The friend- 
less negro convict, with his interested audience of lawyers, judges, 
and jurors, as he stretched out his herculean arm, showed his 
handcuffs and fetters, and told the story of his life, was a picture 
which only the pencil can portray.’ 





WE must not only strike the iron while it is hot, but strike it 
till ‘it is made hot.’ — Sharp. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 


SIXTH REPORT OF MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR 
THE ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Tne sixth year of the existence of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Abolition of Capital Punishment requires a brief statement 
of its conditions and prospects. 

I. Formation or Socrery. The society had its origin from 
a meeting of six individuals, April 2, 1844, two of whom were 
women who met at the house of the editor. A meeting was after- 
wards held in Ritchie Hall, Boston, January 3, 1845, the night 
before the execution of Thomas Barret in Worcester. 

II. Socretrrs. Societies have been formed in New York, 
Tennesee, Ohio, Alabama, Louisiana, Indiana, Iowa, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

III. Executions. During the last year Daniel I. Pearson 
and John W. Webster have been executed. The friends of the 
cause asked for a commutation of the latter and a reprieve of the 
former, but the request was not granted. Prof. Webster’s trial 
created an intense interest for several reasons ; — the high stand- 
ing of his victim;—his own connection with the first literary 
institution of the country ;— an interesting family ; — the mang- 
ling of the body after the crime;— these and many other 
particulars all justify the broad phrase which has been given to it: 
—Tue Boston Murper. So much space has been given to all 
the details, that we must refer the reader to the Prisoners’ Friend. 

IV. Perrtopicats. <A very great alteration has taken place 
in the press. A large number now do not hesitate to speak out 
against the death-penalty. Among the leading journals we may 
reckon the North American Review, the Christian Examiner, and 
the Methodist Quarterly. The Daily Tribune of New York has 
done good service in this cause. It would be impossible to enum- 
erate the various papers of the day that openly and unreservedly 
avow an opposition to the continuance of this law. Our own 
periodical has done a good work. The subscription list has reached 
eighteen hundred. Many copies are distributed gratuitously, 
besides a great variety of tracts. We have so frequently stated 
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its objects, that a brief view is all that is necessary in this place. 
Its design may be included in the following : — 


I. Valuable original articles on Criminal Reform. 


II. A careful selection from the leading Reviews of England 
and America. 


Ill. Reviews of valuable works on different moral topics. 
IV. Notices of New Publications. 

V. Public Education. 

VI. Moral Tales, illustrating the Effects of Kindness. 


VII. Biographical Sketches of Eminent Philanthropists. 
Vill. A Record of the various Reforms. 


IX. Speeches of Distinguished Men on subjects of universal 
interest. 


X. ‘Topics of the month. 


The periodical is occasionally sent to Europe, and there are 
publishers there who forward their papers in exchange. The 
work is also sent to prisons and to some of our literary institutions. 
It goes out monthly as a faithful Missionary, not only gathering 
up facts, but dispensing them to thousands who otherwise would 
never hear of the cause which it advocates. And when its editor 
has finished his course, it will still be proclaiming its benign 
principles. In addition to the arduous duties devolving on us as 
editor, we have delivered about fifty lectures, travelled twenty- 
four hundred miles, and held conversations with more than fifteen 
hundred persons on every variety of topic connected with Prison 
Discipline. It is now twenty years since we commenced writing 
on this subject, and for eight years we have given it our whole 


time, depending on the free contributions of the friends for a 
support. 


Evrore. In foreign countries we have many friends. 

England. Were we reckon among our friends, Elizabeth Pease, 
Wm. and Mary Howitt, Wm. Ewart, M. P., Geo. Thompson, M. 
P., J, W. Fox, M. P., John Bright, M. P., Richard Cobden, Mr. 
Benheley, M. P., Charles Dickens, Rev. Henry Christmas, 
Douglas Jerrold, Rev. Dr. Candisk, G. W. Alexander, Esq., John 
T. Barry, Lord Nugent, Rev. Dr. Campbell, Rev. Dr. Mortimer, 
Samuel Gurne*, Henry Vincent, Rev. Dr. Redford, Rev. W. 
Crowe, Rev. G. Hewlings, J. Tymbs, Esq., Under Sheriff, D. 
Everett, Esq., T. R. Hill, Esq., J. Horne, Esq., J. R. Woodward, 
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Esq., Chas. Gilpin, and Thomas Beggs. Besides these, there are 
one hundred members of the House of Commons in favor of the 
abolition of Capital Punishment. It is also stated that two 
hundred clergymen of the Church of England are opposed to the 
death-penalty. There are also many periodicals devoted to this 
subject. Punch gives us his wit, while the Eclectic Review gives 
us the moral and the statistical view. William and Mary Howitt’s 
Journal did a good work. The British Friend is strongly against 
the death-penalty. 

Ireland. Here we have many devoted friends. Among them 
we must place James Haughton, Richard D. Webb, John Reynolds, 
M. P., Rev. Dr. Spratt, James Sheridan, Prof. Antisell and the 
very Rev. Dr. Miley. 

Sweden. The king of Sweden is the only reigning monarch 
that is known to be opposed to Capital Punishment. His work 
‘On Punishments and Prisons,’ translated by A. May, has been 
sent to us from London. Speaking of Sweden we must not omit 
to mention the names of Frederika Bremer, and Jenny Lind. 
With both these we have held interviews; one moves in the higher 
circles of literature and the other in the world of music. Both 
have given their names to the sacred cause. While that inimitable 
songstress has been thrilling the hearts of millions with her sweet 
music, she has not forgotten the prisoner. While she has been 
dispensing charities with the most liberal hand, she has remembered 
this sacred cause, and gave through Hon. Edward Everett, $200. 

Russia. 62,000,000 of inhabitants are governed in this vast 
empire without the death-penalty. More than a century ago, a 
woman, the empress Elizabeth, dared the great experiment. 
‘Blush! ye countries of a longer civilization,’ says a Russian, 
‘that Russia should teach you the celestial principle of reforming 
depraved morals, not by the sanguinary execution of inexorable 
justice, but by the mild and divine precepts of heavenly mercy.’ 

Bombay. Sir James Mackintosh says, ‘ Two hundred thousand 
men have been governed for seven years without Capital Punish- 
ment and without any increase of crime.’ 

Belgium. Wm. Ewart, M. P., said, ‘In the four year8 end- 
ing 1829, the executions were seventeen, and the trials forty-nine ; 
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while in the four years ending in 1834 there were no executions, 
and yet trials had decreased, for there were then only forty-one.’ 

Tuscany. The death-penalty has been abolished here after 
being once restored. Much has been said about its restoration by 
the enemies of our cause. A gross ignorance has been mani- 
fested on this subject. Buonaparte, finding the penalty abolished, 
restored it, contrary to the wishes of the Grand Duke. On its 
second abolition, the people rushed en masse for the guillotine, not 
to put it in operation, but to commit it to the flames, and the bells 
rung a merry peal! When will this day arrive in Massachusetts ? 
Why delay? The whipping-post, the pillory, the faggot, the 
Sabbath-cage, have been destroyed. Even the gibbet has been, 
in fifteen states, removed from the highway to the limits of the 
Jail-yard. 

During the past year, the cause has made rapid progress. 
Many distinguished individuals have given their names to the 
sacred cause. Letters are received from every direction asking 
information, especially during the season of Lyceums, showing 
that the subject is exciting universal attention. 

The most important movement this year will be a journey to 
Europe by the Editor. Long have we desired to hold intercourse 
with those devoted men and women who have done so much on 
the other side of the Atlantic. The British Parliament respect- 
fully asks for information on the subject. The Circular contain- 
ing that request follows this report. In conclusion we have only 
to say a word on the importance of sustaining a cause which has 
been so happily begun. With great labor, the Prisoners’ Friend 
has been sustained. It needs more support. It is the only Jour- 
nal in the world wholly devoted to this sacred cause. Millions 
are raised to destroy life. Cannot a small sum be raised to save 
it? A great work has been commenced. It must be carried 
forward to its final triumph. Our labors must not cease till the 
bloody law is for ever blotted from the statutes of every criminal 
code throughout the entire world; till every Jail shall become a 
school, and every prison a moral hospital. Such a period may be 
far distant, but we believe in God it will certainly arrive. The 
world must be moved from Ararat to Calvary; from Moses to 
Jesus; from Sinai to the Mount of Olives, and ultimately the law 
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of love so beautifully embodied in the Sermon on the Mount will 
triumph over all violence, and fill the world with peace and joy. 


‘Tow long shall haman hearts in sin and pride 
Reject his blessed precepts, who of yore 
Taught men forgiveness on the mountain-side, 
And spoke of love and mercy by the shore ? 
How long shall power, with such despotic sway, 
Trample unfriended weakness in the way ? 


‘ Hasten, O Lord of Light! the glorious time, 
When man no more shall spurn thy wise command, 
Filling the earth with wretclicdness and crime, 
And making guilt a plague-spot on the land; 
Hasten the time that blood no more shall cry 
Unceasingly for vengeance to the sky.’ 
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ARTICLE XVII. 


CIRCULAR. 


A REQUEST FROM THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT FOR INFORMATION RELATING 
TO THE CRIMINAL LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Dear Frienp: — We address you in relation to a very impor- 
tant movementin the British Parliament. A request has been 
made to the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, the American Minister, in 
London, for facts in relation to the Criminal Laws of the United 
States. Mr. Lawrence forwarded the request to William B. Cal- 
houn, the former Secretary of the State of Massachusetts, and as we 
had many facilities for answering many of the questions, they have 
been placed in our hands, and are as follows : 


I. In how many of the States does Capital Punishment exist by law, 
and to what crimes is it attached ? 
II. Has Capital Punishment always formed a part of the criminal 
code of such States; if not, when was it introduced ? 
Ili. The number of persons in each of such States who have been 
executed during each of the three last years, and for what crimes ? 

a 1V. The number of capital sentences which have been commuted 
during the same period, and the nature and duration of the commuted sen- 
tence ? 
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V. The manner in which capital sentences are carried into effect; 
the time allowed between sentence and execution; the treatment of the 
criminal during this interval as to intercourse with friends, etc. Whether 


the execution is public, or in whose presence it is carried into effect, and 
under what regulations ? 


VI. In which of the States does Capital Punishment not exist by law? 
Has it ever existed in such States, and if so, when was it abolished ? 

VII. What in such States are the punishments for those crimes for 
which Capital Punishment is elsewhere inflicted, especially murder ? 

VIII. What is the comparative effect, so far as it can be ascertained, of 

these respective punishments on the highest class of offences ? 

IX. Inthe States in which there is no Capital Punishment, are the 
punishments for the higher class of crimes elsewhere capitally punished, 
fully carried out, or are commutations frequent ? 


We add a few other questions, to which if answers could be re- 
turned, it would add greatly to the interest of the documents. 


I. What is the best method of procuring employment for Discharged 
Prisoners ? 


II. How do the criminal laws of different States compare ? 
Ill. What is the best method of classifying crimes ? 

IV. What are the true limits of the pardoning power ? 

V. What is the best method of reporting Prison Statistics ? 


To facilitate the replies to these questions from the British Par- 
liament, the friends of the cause, Prison keepers, Judges, States- 
men, Clergymen, and others, are respectfully invited, without 
reference to sect or party, to forward replies, Reports, ete., ( post 
paid) to the subscriber, on or before the first of April, 1851. 

To carry out still farther the object of a mission so immensely 
important to the prosperity of society generally, and the mutual 
good will of two great nations, we have consented to spend, at 


least, six months in travelling over Europe. Many advantages 
must result from such a visit. 


I. A valuable correspondence may be secured. 


II. Valuable information in regard to the treatment of criminals may be 
ascertained. 


The subscriber feels the need of a hearty co-operation, and he 
solicits such aid as will enable him to meet the unavoidable ex- 
penses of the journey. The sum necessary is one thousand dol- 
lars. Three hundred may now be relied on, and several distin- 


guished men in Boston have pledged assistance. The time for 
leaving will be May 1, 1851. 
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Friends! The time is short. The mission is important. All 
sects are invited. In thus doing, we are humbly imitating Him, 
who has said, ‘ I was sick and in prison, and ye came unto me.” 

CuarLes SpeAR, Editor of the Prisoners’ Friend, 3 Corn- 
hill, Boston. 

Boston, December 25, 1850. 





ARTICLE XVIII. 


AMERICAN EXECUTIONS. 


Tur London Times has a very able article on our peculiar man- 
ner of conducting executions, especially the execution of Dr. 
Webster: — 


The good people of Massachusetts have made a very long business 
of it. It is now half a year since the trial, and several months 
since there was no doubt of the result. America is, indeed, a land 
of strange contrasts. Much excellent justice is meted and adminis- 
tered there at twenty minutes’ notice, and other matters of importance 
are done there with singular despatch. Why, then, was this great 
and evident offender stretched on the rack of expectation for so long a 
period? It was not, as in some European countries, to extract a con- 
fession, for the attempt was not made; and shriven or not shriven, 
the unfortunate professcr was hung. As yet there is no clear under- 
standing as to the ground on which execution among us is precipitated 
or deferred. ‘There is mercy in speed, and there is mercy in delay. 
As the interval between judgment and execution is the most terrible 
that a man can have to endure, it is mercy to shorten it; and, on the 
other hand, there is the vague and precarious hope that a bad man, 
who knows his end and the number of his days, will turn them to 
better account than he had formerly done the uncertain tenure of his 
natural life. ‘There was too much finesse and policy in Webster’s 
use of his six months to give the delay any value asa precedent. He 
was too much occupied in contriving how to die a penitent, and yet not 
a murderer. In other respects the delay has not been profitable. 
Webster was literally the State criminal during that period ; cooped up 
for the gallows ; the first news of the day, the best thing on the editor’s 
list. As one turned over a file of United States journals there was 
Webster, Webster, Webster, expanded into infinite details. Jenny 

Lind happily arrived almost on the very day of his execution, but she 
can hardly fill up the void he has left. Our own murderers are but 
anine days’ wonder. In America every thing is colossal, and they 
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seem resolved to have the biggest murderer in the world, and to 
make the most of him. If the sober people of Massachusetts wished 
to set a good example to their hasty neighbors in Texas and the 
Western States, they have overshot the mark, for these fiery children 
of the bright setting sun will never be able to keep their vengeance in 
bottle for more than half a year. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


GATHER RIPE FRUITS, 0 DEATH! 


BY T. RAGG. 


Gatuer ripe fruits, O death! 
Strew not the pathway of the tomb with flowers ; 
Invade not childhood with thy withering breath; 
Pass on, and touch not youth’s bright sunny bowers. 


There are enough for thee 
Of hearts that long for thy serene repose — 
That fain among the lowly-laid would be, 
Pierced deep with festering wounds that will not close. 


Go to the desolate, 
Whom tlrow hast robb’d of every star-bright thing ; 
On whom the smiles of hope no longer wait — 
Whose loves have pass’d upon the morning’s wing. 


Go to the wearied frame 
That seeks to slumber on the grave’s cold breast — 
That finds life’s pleasures but an empty name, 
And longs to flee away, and be at rest. 


Go to the saints of God, 
Whose souls are weary of the world and sin — 
Who fain would tread the path their Saviour trod, 
And greet the tomb that lets heaven’s glories in. 


Take these, take these, to rest; 
But smite not childhood in its mirthful play ; 
Snatch not the infant from its mother’s breast, 
Steal not the loved and leving ones away. 
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Jenny Lind and the Children. 


Gather ripe fruits, O death! 
Strew not the pathway of the tomb with flowers ; 
Invade not childhood with thy withering breath ; 
Pass on, and touch not youth’s bright fragrant bowers. 





ARTICLE XX. 
JENNY LIND AND THE CHILDREN. 


We have followed this amiable and highly gifted lady, as she 
made her way through our country, and we have been delighted 
with her simple and unostentatious manner of doing good. Among 
the incidents in her career, the following is deserving of preser- 
vation : — 


The most interesting scene occurred at the Front street theatre, 
ever witnessed in Baltimore. At 3 o’clock Mayor Jerome addressed 
a note to Jenny Lind, stating the excitement existing among the 
children of the public schools, and asking her if she would not afford 
them an opportunity to see and hear her. She immediately replied 
that she would be most happy to meet them at 10 o’clock this morning 
at the Front street theatre, and at that hour not less than 600 girls 
were assembled within its walls. <A full orchestra was in attendance, 
and she sang them several of her best pieces, to their great delight. 
Her heart, however, was with the boys, about 6000 of whom were 
waiting outside, and she hastily dismissed the girls to make room for 
them. 

As soon as the theatre was cleared, they rushed in with happy 
hearts ; and, on the fair songstress making her appearance, they greeted 
her with enthusiastic cheers, for which she thanked them most kindly. 
After order was restored, she sung ‘ Home, Sweet Home’ for them ; 
and after a piece from the orchestra, she came forward and addressed 
the children. She said it afforded her gratification to contribute to 
their pleasure, and asked them what they would have her sing. 
Some of them cried out one song, and some another, until four were 
called. 

She then pleasantly addressed them, and remarked that, as they 
seemed divided, she would sing them all, provided they would sing 
for her afterwards. This was received with great enthusiasm ; and 
she proceeded to sing ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ followed 
by the ‘ Bird Song,’ the ‘ Flute Song,’ and the‘ Mountaineer’s Song,’ 
the first of which she repeated. ‘The boys then sang for her ‘ Hail 
Columbia,’ and the ‘ Star Spangled Banner,’ very finely, and she elap- 
ped them most heartily, waving her handkerchief over her head. 
After giving her three hearty cheers, the boys were, dismissed and the 
performance was over. She seemed as much delighted as they were. 
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ARTICLE XXI. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF KINDNESS. 






























THe Parvon or Fries By PrestpeENt ADAMS. — During the i 
presidency of Mr. John Adams, Mr. John Fries of Pennsylvania, q 
was sentenced to be hanged, for the part he took in the Whiskey i 
Insurrection. We have lately met with the following account of ; 
the touching scene: 


‘Fries was an aged character, and had a family, consisting of a 
wife and ten children. Some short time previous to the period of his 
expected execution, his aged companion arrived in the city with her 
ten children, one of the number being a suckling ; when her arrival h 
became generally known, her appearance and her numerous progeny q 
excited great commiseration — the sympathy manifested was such, 
that the voice of Philadelphia was simultaneously in favor of a par- « 
don. Accordingly, a petition was prepared and signed by thousands, ‘ 
and through the influence of friends, an audience was solicited of the : 
President and acquiesced in. Upon advisement, however, it was con- 4 
sidered of vital importance to the fate of Fries, that his consort, ac- 
companied by her numerous offspring, should present the petition. 

A few confidential persons conducted her to the presence of Presi- 

dent Adams ; as soon as they approached him, the aged matron with 

her nine children and one at her breast, kneeled before the President, 

and in that humble posture sued for the life of her husband and the 
father of her innocent children. Upon this presentation, the Presi- a 
dent became so sensibly affected, that tears, in great profusion, flowed t 
down his manly cheeks, his utterance was completely choked, and 
with streaming eyes and hands raised up towards heaven, he pushed 4 
from the room of audience to his closet, and returned and presented 
Mrs. Fries with a free and full pardon for her husband. 

* The scene, as represented by those who were present, was the 
most affecting that conception can paint. A wife and ten children $ 
prostrate, almost overcome with agonizing despondency, pleading for 
the life of a husband and parent, was far more eloquent than lan- i 
guage can portray.’ : 


This account is honorable to human nature, and to Mr. Adams. 


Perhaps no one, who has read it, has disapproved the pardon. In 


this case, the life of a criminal was spared from compassion to his . 
wife and children. 





Tue BENEVOLENT Quaker. — Dr. P., a Quaker of Philadelphia, 
is very kind to the poor. In the times of sickness, produced by 
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whatever cause, he is always ready and willing to assist them. His 
benevolence, in such cases, extends farther than his gratuitous ser- 
vices as a physician. Of course he is beloved. 

Our streets are somewhat crowded with building materials — so 
much so, as often, at particular places, to prevent two vehicles to 
pass each other, if the driver of either is disposed to be obstinate. 

As the doctor was one day proceeding to visit a patient, his pro- 
gress was impeded by a dray—the driver of which had stopped his 
horse in one of those narrow passages. After waiting several min- 
utes, the doctor requested the drayman to allow him to pass. The 
latter, who had heard of, but did not know the former, poured forth a 
volley of the vilest abuse upon the ‘ straight coat,’ and swore he 
would not move till he thought proper. 

‘ Well, friend,’ said the doctor,‘ all I have to observe is this; if 
thee should get sick, or if thy family should ever be in distress, send 
for Dr. P. and he will do all he can to assist thee.’ 

I need hardly say that the heart of the drayman was subdued by 
the kindness of the man he had abused. He was ashamed of his 
conduct — stammered an apology, and removed the obstruction as 
speedily as possible. 

How true it is, that ‘a soft tongue breaketh the bone.’ If the Doc- 
tor had cursed the drayman till midnight, he would have received 
nought but cursing and blows in return. This may be thought a 
small matter, but it furnishes a useful lesson. 





LITERARY WORLD. 


Home Ballads: A Book for New Englanders. In three parts. By Appr 
Aun. Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Company. Miss Allin 
has been peculiarly happy in the plan and arrangement of her neat little 
work, and very successful in her poems. With many the ballad style is 
thought to be a species of composition exceedingly easy; but the truth is, 
few writers ever attain to any great excellence in this department. The 
writer has presented a great variety of topics, and in the most happy man- 
ner hit off some of our Yankee notions. The first poem is a fine specimen 
of genuine humor. We trust she will not neglect a species of composi- 
tion so long neglected, and for which her rich and diversified talent give 
her peculiar qualifications. 


Constitution and Address of the Temporary Home Association. Philadel- 
phia. The object of this ‘Home’ is to promote a Cheap Boarding House, 
for Single Women and Children. There is also an Intelligence Office. 
During our visits to the Quaker City we have had many opportunities of 
learning the usefulness of this excellent institution. It appears that the 
Managers have accommodated 279 families with domestics within six 
months. There is no class for whom we feel so deep an interest as for the 
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friendless female, and we are fully satisfied that one of the best preven- 
tions of crime is to find her employment and a home. We therefore hear- 
tily commend this excellent institution to the charities of the public, as the 
prevention of crime is far better than punishment. 


George Castriot, surnamed Scanderbeg, King of Albania. By CirmMent 
C. Moore, LL. D. New York; D. Appleton & Co. pp. 367. George 
Castriot was born in 1404. He received his surname Scanderbeg from the 
Turks, among whom he dwelt many years. Gibbon, in his history of the 
Roman Empire, (Chap. Ixvii.) says that the appellation of Scanderbeg (Js- 
kender Beg) or the lord Alexander, is an indelible memorial of his glory 
and servitude. One may judge of his success in arms when it is said that 
for twenty-three years he resisted the powers of the Ottoman Empire. 
The author of this wonderful personage had his mind called to his history 
by reading Dr. Johnson’s Rambler, number 122. The work fills up an im- 
portant space in history. The author has, in an unbroken chain, brought 
together the portions of the life of Scanderbeg, dispersed in diflerent part. 
of the History of the Turks. The whole work forms a narrative far more 
interesting than most of the works of fiction, and to the historical reader, 
is one of great value. He died in 1466, inthe sixty-third year of his age. 
Gibbon places his birth in 1403, a year earlier than Mr. Moore. The work 
is neatly printed, and forms an excellent addition to any library. 


The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, with Reminiscences of Friends and 
Contemporaries. 2 vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. From 
the high rank which Leigh Hunt has occupied in the literary world, of 
course much was expected from the announcement of the publication of 
these volumes from his pen. From his extensive acquaintance with men 
of genius, of course, he had gathered up many incidents; these he has 
given in a very animating style. He gives a very graphic account of his 
many years imprisonment. To us this chapter is worth the price of the 
whole work. That which gives to us a deep-and permanent interest in the 
writings of Leigh Hunt, is his extremely liberal view of religion, and his 
strong recognition of Deity. The reader will find much to admire in these 
volumes, and nothing to offend the taste. The work is adorned with a fine 
portrait of the author at 56 years of age. 


True Slories, from History and Biography. By Narnanten HawTHorne. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1851. pp. 335. Hawthorne has long 
been somewhat of a favorite with the American public, and hence his 
works are read with much interest. He excels particularly in Story and 
Biography, and has a wonderful faculty of finding material where others 
see nothing but barrenness. Inthe present work the author has aimed to 
bring before the youthful mind scenes connected with Puritanism in the 
early history of America, a work exceedingly difficult in its character. 
The Grandfather’s Chair is made to pass from place to place, and wherever 
it becomes located, it is made to describe the scenes around it. This gives 
a lively interest to the narrative, and the author keeps up an unbroken 
thread of authentic history. Then follows six Biographical Stories: Ben- 
jamin West, Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Benja- 
min Franklin, Queen Christiana. 


Orations and Speeches. By Cuarntes Sumner. Boston: Ticknor, Reed 
& Fields. We are glad that Mr. Sumner has put his writings into a per- 
manent and convenient form; for his efforts have become a part of Ameri- 
can literature. These volumes do honor to his head and heart. They 
contain his Speeches and Letters from 1845 to 1850. Throughout all his 
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productions we find the scholar and the Christian beautifully blended. 
Every where we find the same generous and heroic spirit pervading every 
line. Here we find Philosophy and Eloquence blended with the pure spirit 
of Benevolence. Here are Orations and Speeches upon nearly every va- 
riety of topic: War, Slavery, Prison Discipline, Criminal Jurisprudence, 
and Politics. Looking at these volumes as mere literary productions, they 
must command from every student a high admiration, and when we add 
that in the author we find greatness and moral purity blended, what can we 
say more? A single extract, and we must leave these volumes to find 
their way abroad, we trust, not only throughout the New World, but the 
Old: —‘ And, finally, let a confidence in the Progress of our race be, under 
God, our constant faith. Let the sentiment of loyalty, earth-born, which 
once lavished itself on King or Emperor, give place to that other sentiment, 
heaven-born, of devotion to humanity. Let loyalty to one Man be ex- 
changed for Love to Man. And be it our privilege to extend these sacred 
influences throughout the land. So shall we open to our country new 
fields of peaceful victories, which shall not want the sympathies and grat- 
ulations of the good citizen, or the praises of the just historian. Go forth, 
then, my country, “conquering and to conquer,” not by brutish violence ; 
not by force of arms; not, oh! not, on dishonest fields of blood; but in the 
majesty of Peace, of Justice, of Freedom, by the irresistible might of 
Christian Institution.’ 


The Fugilive Slave Law ; A Discourse delivered in the Congregational 
Church in West Bridgewater, Mass., Nov. 17,1850. By J. G. Forman. 
Boston: Crosby & Nichols. The passing of the Fugitive Slave Law has 
called into existence a variety of Sermons and Speeches on both sides of 
the great question. Among the Sermons of the day few will take higher 
rank than the production before us. Mr. Forman grasps the subject and 
at once presents clear views of its nature and tendency. His style is clear 
and forcible, and, like a true man, he denounces in no measured terms the 
infamous law. 


Report of the Female Medical Education Society, from November, 1848, to 
December, 1850. Boston: Published by the Society. This is a report to 
be had gratuitously of Samuel Gregory, the Secretary. Few men have 
labored more zealously than Mr. Gregory on a Reform in Midwifery. He 
deserves great praise and a handsome support. The Society commenced 
Nov. 23, 1848, with six members, and now numbers fifteen hundred. One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars is to be raised to carry out the objects of the 
Institution. It ought to be raised in this city alone. 


The Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany. January, 1851. 
Boston: Crosby & Nichols. This excellent work contains the following 
articles: —I. Contemplations of God in the Kosmos. By Prof. Louis 
Agassiz. If. The Academies and Public High Schools of Massachusetts, 
By Rev. Rufus Ellis. IIf. Poetry. By Rev. Charles T. Brooks. IV. The 
Use and Capabilities of Sunday. By Rev. Geo. E. Ellis. V. Men before 
Adam. By Rev. N. L. Frothingham, D. D. VI. Reflections. By Ed- 
ward Wigglesworth, Esq. VII. Dr. Howe’s Report on Idiocy. By Geo. 
B. Emerson, Esq. Among the periodicals of the country we have ever 
considered the Examiner as occupying a high rank. Sometimes its arti- 
cles partake too strongly of a conservative spirit, but its general tone and 
spirit must commend itself to the public. We like much the article on 
Idiocy. It is indeed refreshing to find that even the Idiot, hitherto consid- 
ered hopeless, is now brought within Christian influences. Mr. Emerson, 
the author, has done weil in calling public attention to the Institution of 
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Dr. Howe at South Boston. The article on Education will be read with i 
much interest. The article on Sunday does not take a stand sufficiently 
high for the times. 


Littell’s Living Age. Boston: E. Littell & Co. This publication claims 
our notice, and we have from time to time acknowledged the receipts of the i 
weekly numbers; but such a brief mention conveys no idea to a stranger , 
of the value of this publication. It not only contains the cream of foreign a 
publications, but the very essence, the very marrow, of eminent English 
literature, and a person who reads it will obtain as correct an idea of the 
spirit of the times, both socially and politically, as if he became the veriest 
book-worm, and possessed a supernatural power of reading every line that 
emanates from the press. It affords us pleasure to hear of the success of 
this issue. It is creditable to our citizens that it is supported by them, and 
we most sincerely wish that its proprietor may be the receiver of a gol 
harvest, for he is a skilful husbandman, growing good fruit. from well- ; 
selected stock. : 





A NATIONAL PETITION FOR THE ABOLITION OF CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. 





TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 









The Petition of the Undersigned Sheweth : 


That, in the opinion of your Petitioners, the Punishment of Death is 
opposed to the spirit of Christianity ; 

That it does not answer the design of its adoption in the code of Crim- 
inai Jurisprudence ; 

That its effects are demoralizing ; 

That it not unfrequently involves the destruction of the Innocent, and at 
other times favors the escape of the Guilty, thus promoting the crimes it 
was meant to suppress. 

We, therefore, ask for the repeal of the law inflicting death, and the 
substitution of a more just, reasonable, and humane, punishment. 





The following capital offences constitute the code of the Union: 1. Treason. 
2. Murder. 3. Arson; dwelling-house or other buildings. 4. Rape on the seas. 
5. Robbing mail, second time. 6. Forgery; as passing counterfeit certificates or 
other public security. 7. Piracy; one species, slave trade. 8. Confining free 
blacks, or offering them for sale on shipboard. 9. Robbery on the high seas. 
10. Setting fire to ship of war. 11. Burning ships of private property for the 
purpose of defrauding underwriters. 
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Persons wishing to sign this Petition may call at the office of 
the Prisoners’ Friend. It will be seen that by a different head- 
ing the same petition will answer for any town or state. 
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The Scaffold. 


THE SCAFFOLD. 


Wisconsix, Alexander McCarthy, convicted of the murder of Adolphus 
Vanderburgh, is sentenced to be executed. 

Marytanp. Anthony McLaughlin, convicted in Alleghany county for 
the murder of his wife, is sentenced to be executed. Previous to his sen- 
tence, he made the following singular speech : 


‘May it please your honors, I have not much to say why sentence 
should not be passed on me. I have not had justice done to me. If I had 
been country born — if I had been among friends, I would have had justice ; 
but | am ina strange land and among strangers. So help me God, I am 
not in the wrong. I shall make my confession to the priest, and efter I am 
gone, it will be known that Iam innocent, So help me God, I am not in 

e wrong; but [ am willing to be hanged, thanks be to God. I would 

ther be hanged seven times over when innocent, than once when in the 
wrong.’ 

Norru Carourna. Elisha Arnold,alad aged seventeen years, convicted 
for the murder of Simon Dyson, has been sentenced to be hung. 

Inurnors. Two men named Brown and Williams were sentenced to be 
executed for the murder of Mr. Herveth, Jan. 13th. The Governor ordered 
the execution to be delayed till the 18th. This information was not made 
public, and the consequence was that on the 13th inst, the appointed time, 
an eager and excited crowd thronged the town to feast their morbid curi- 
osity with the struggles of the criminals. Finding that no execution was 
to take place, their disappointment rose to such a pitch, that they resolved 
not to be deprived of their amusement, and that Brown and Williams 
should be executed. Inflammatory speeches were made, the excitement 
became intense, and the maddened mob finally rushed into the jau yard, 
obtained possesion of the scaffold, and erected it in front of the jail. They 
then with crowbars and other implements broke into the jail itself, and 
proceeded to the cells. They were met in the hall by Brown, one of the 
condemned men, who disarmed several of the assailants, drove them back 
with their own weapons, and regaining his cell, barred the door. Other 
assistance being now procured the crowd was driven from the jail, and the 
prisoners again secured. ‘Thus ended the scaffold scene at Peoria on the 
13th inst. 

Missourt. James Gallagher was executed for the murder of Mary 
Crosby, Dec. 13th. He said to the people that he died innocent as a 
lamb and happy as a saint. 

Inp1ana. At New Albany, Wm. Ross, a German, paid the penalty of 
the law for the murder of John P. Smith. He made a prayer and confessed 
his guilt. 

Speaking of these scenes, the National Police Gazette well remarks, 
‘That the moral effect of the scaffold on such a crowd as assembled 
at Peoria on the 13th inst., cannot be but self-evident. Their actions carry 
their own commentary with them. In the second and third pictures, the 
murderers stand before us as the hero saints of the scaffold, and one of 
them even asa martyr. Thus the crowd around them regarded them, at 
least that portion of it which did not lose sight of everything else in the 
revelry and vice of which they made the execution the occasion. It is 
not for us to say that the vilest murderer that ever lived may not pray upon 
the scaffold, or that he may not be forgiven by his God, but it is for us to 
say, that the scaffold, as it exists among us, is the centre around which 
drunkenness, vice, and often lawlessness gathers to make for itself a holi- 
day, and on which, even fiends of murder swing into eternity as heroes, 
enveloped with a saintly halo, equal to that which attends on the death-bed 
of a long life of innocence and purity. The above three scenes are proof 
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of this, and so are almost all the executions which take place in the United 
States. Being so, the moral effect of the scaffold becomes a question of 
vital importance for legislators to contemplate.’ 


Massacuusetts. In the case of William Bulman, convicted of Rape 
on a female in the county of Berkshire, and sentenced to be executed, the 
Governor and Council have commuted the sentence to imprisonment for 
life. 

New York. Reuben Dunbar was sentenced to be executed Jan. 31, 
for the murder of Stephen V. and David L. Lester at Albany. 





CapitaL PunisumMent 1N New Yorx.—A meeting was held Jan. 5, by the 
friends of the abolition of the death-penalty. The following gentlemen were 
officers: Hon. A. D. Soper, President. Wm. C. Bryant, Freeman Hunt, Philip W. 
Engs, Vice Presidents. F. C. Havermayer, and John M. Hopper, Seeretarics. The 
meeting was addressed by Rev. Wm. S. Balch, John Cochrane, Lorenzo B. Shep- 
herd, and Horace Greeley. The following resolutions were passed : 


Resolved, That the experience of all ages and nations, in Criminal Jurisprudence, 
has demonstrated that certainty of punishment operates more efficiently in the 
prevention of crimes than any extreme degree of severity which may be pre- 
scribed by Law as a penalty. 

Resolved, That the experience of latter years, in the prosecution of individuals 
indicted for capital crimes, evinces such a prevailing repugnance to convictions, 
invoiving the Death Penalty, that it has become necessary so to alter our criminal 
laws as to secure, more effectually than is at present effected, the conviction and 
punishment of capital offenders. 

Resolved, That where life is taken by an individual in self-defence, extreme 
necessity is the only justification; and that he cannot stand excused in his con- 
science, nor exonerated by law, who fails clearly and indisputably to demonstrate 
that necessity ; and therefore, that society, before it exacts laws for the infliction 
of the Death Penalty, should prove (as Blackstone declares) by ‘clear and indis- 
putable demonstration, the necessity of such enactments for the protection of the 
lives of its citizens. 

Resolved, That the extreme penalty of death has never been demonstrated by 
‘clear and indisputable demonstration ’ as a necessity for the protection of the lives 
of citizens; but, on the contrary, whenever and wherever imprisonment for life 
has been substituted for the extreme and awful penalty of Death, it has proved to 
be equally efficient in the protection of property, of liberty, and of life; and, 
therefore, that the welfare of society — the dictates of humanity, and the precepts 
of Christianity, all demand that imprisonment for life, (debarred of any privilege 
4 pardon) should be substituted as the penalty of all crimes now punishable by 

Jeath. 


After a very spirited mecting, the following memorial was prepared for presen- 
tation to the Legislature : — 


MEMORIAL—CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
To the Honorable the Lu gislature of the State of New York: 


Your memorislits, inhabitants of the Town of in the County of 
State of New York, desire to represent to your Honorable Body, 

their solemn conviction that sanguinary laws tend to render more frequent the 
occurrence of sanguinary crimes; that they are not calculated to preserve the 
proper estimation of the sanctity of human life; that they are demoralizing in 
their effect; and as such laws are not required by natural justice, nor obligatory 
upon us by any command of the Scriptures, nor by the precepts of the Gospel of 
Christ, therefore, we request of your Honorable Body such enactments as shall 
immeiliately repeal all the laws of this State which name death as a penalty, and 


which enactments shall substitute imprisonment for life, at hard labor, in the place 
of Capital Punishment. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


WE left for Cape Cod, to labor among our long tried and faithful friends. On 
the first Sunday we lectured in Brewster, in the Universalist and Unitarian 
churches. The word was received with all readiness. At our lecture in the eve- 
ning there was the deepest attention for more than two hours. We found a home 
at the house of our friend, and the friend of all, George W. Higgins. Twenty 
years ago we resided in this town, and ever since then we have found friends at 
every visit, and we believe we have those there who will never forsake our cause. 
On leaving, we received aid, showing that something more than mere profession 
was meant. 


Orveans. Here we spent a single night, and found a faithful friend in Rev. S. 
Barden. 


Cuatuam. Here we spent two days, and found many friends. Years ago we 
labored here, and the great cause has prospered. 


Yarmovutrn. Here we delivered a Historical Lecture on the Prison. We also 
delivered two Discourses on the Sabbath. 


Hyannis. Here we spoke on Sabbath evening to the Young. The doors of 
the Universalist Church were thrown open, and the clergymen, Rev. Mr. Pope, 
Rev. Mr. Sanger, Rev. Mr. Manning, took part in the services. Several friends 
assisted us on the following day. We left for home, and arrived safely, having 
spoken about ten times in as many days. Many thanks to the friends for their 
kindness. 





Lecture in THE Rev. Dr. Gannert’s Cuurcn, 1x Boston. On the last 
Sabbath in the year we occupied this church. The committee generously voted 
its use. Rey. Dr. Gannett took part in the services. We feel grateful to the so- 
ciety for the use of the pulpit, and to Dr. Gannett for his kind sympathy. 





Donations FOR A VoraGE TO Evrore.—Since we commenced preparing 
for a voyage to Europe, several friends have contributed to the object. The fol- 
lowing is a list of donors :— 








Amount necessary, $1,000 
* received, 300 
BOSTON. 

A Lady on Beacon street, $10.00 | N. I. Bowditch, $2.00 

E. T. Andrews, 5.00 3 Loring, 5.00 

Freeman Allen, 5.00 | J. W. Paige, 3.00 

A Friend, 3.00 | R. F . 5.00 

Do 3.00 | A Lady, 10.00 

S. Wilder, 2.00 | A Friend, 5.00 
A Lady, 2.00 

PLYMOUTH. 

Mrs. M. B. Jackson, $5.00 N. Russell, Jr., $2.00 

Mrs. Bartlett, 3.00 | A. L. Russell, 2.00 

Ichabod Morton, 5.00; Thomas Hedge, 2.00 


N. Russell, 3.00| Rev. G. W. Briggs, 2.00 





